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Robert Treat Paine. 


It is with great sorrow that we have to record the 
death, on August 11, of our beloved and honored 
president, Robert Treat Paine. He had been in 
broken health for a year, and his departure was not 
unexpected, but his death, when it came, brought a 
deep and painful sense of loss to all of us who had 
known him intimately and been closely associated 
with him in work. 

Philanthropist, in the original and fundamental 
sense of the word, describes Mr. Paine’s character 
and work as well as any one word can be made to 
sum up a life so varied and full. He loved mankind 
and consecrated himself and his wealth warmly and 
generously to helping his fellowmen, especially the 
working classes and those who, from misfortune, 
needed temporary assistance. His philanthropy was 
large-hearted, whole-hearted, generous, timely ; but it 
was also intelligent and discriminating. He tried al- 
ways to help people so as not to pauperize them, but 
to stimulate and encourage them to help themselves. 


In his line of philanthropic service he had few, if 
any, equals in New England, or indeed in the whole 
land. 

The story of the leading part which he took in the 
rebuilding of Trinity Church after the great Boston 
fire, and of his generous and loyal support of all its 
Christian work ; of his founding and development of 
the Wells Memorial Institute for Workingmen ; of 
the People’s Institute in Roxbury and of the Work- 
ingmen’s Loan Association; of the prominent part 
which he took in the creation of the Associated 
Charities of Boston, of which he was president for 
over thirty years; of the creation, with the coiper- 
ation of Mrs. Paine, of the Robert Treat Paine 
Benevolent Association, which they endowed with 
$200,000; of his gifts to Harvard University for 
fellowships and scholarships; and his various char- 
itable services to the poor in times of special emer- 
gencies — is a conspicuous part of the best humane 
history of Boston for the past forty years. 

It was because of Mr. Paine’s philanthropic char- 
acter and work and of his high standing as a citizen 
that he was chosen president of the American Peace 
Society in 1891. He was elected to this position 
while he was abroad in Europe. The choice came 
as an entire surprise to him, and he accepted it with 
reluctance because his hands were full of other in- 
terests and because of his inexperience in peace work. 

But once in the service, his interest grew from the 
start, and in recent years the subject was very much 
on his mind and heart. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Mohonk Arbitration Conference when it 
was started in 1895, and took prominent part in nearly 
all of the meetings held by Mr. Smiley in that famous 
place, until the past year, when his health did not 
permit him to be present. In 1893 he presided over 
one of the sessions of the fifth International Peace 
Congress at Chicago during the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and he was instrumental in having presented to 
that Congress a plan for a permanent international 
tribunal prepared by three eminent jurists of New 
York City. He visited the State Department and 
the President at Washington several times, either 
alone or with others, in the interests of arbitration, 
and it was largely due to his suggestions and repre- 
sentations that the negotiations for an Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration treaty were first opened by Secretary 
Gresham. Mr. Paine was president of the thirteenth 
International Peace Congress at Boston in 1904. He 
spent much of the summer of 1907 at The Hague in 
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touch with the delegates to the second Hague Con- 
ference, especially those from the United States, urg- 
ing the most advanced measures possible for the 
furtherance of permanent world peace. He was much 
perplexed and distressed over the colossal militarism 
of the day, and could not understand how nations 
laying any claim to civilization and Christianity could 
keep up such a monstrous system. The constant 
addition of bigger and bigger battleships to the navies 
of the powers calling themselves Christian he con- 
sidered not only absurd, but “ positively wicked.” 

Mr. Paine signed the circular letter which initiated 
the preparations for the great National Peace Con- 
gress held at New York City in 1907. He also 
opened and presided at the first session of the second 
National Peace Congress held at Chicago in May 
1909. This was his last public service to the peace 
cause, though he was present at the annual meeting 
of the American Peace Society a few days later and 
at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference which followed. 

As president of the American Peace Society Mr. 
Paine was always prompt, faithful and cheerful in 
the fulfillment of his official duties. He was con- 
stantly looking out for ways in which the Society’s 
work might be extended and made more influential. 
For some years past he had made an annual contri- 
bution of $1,000 to the Society’s funds. But better 
than this was his generous and joyful interest in the 
work and his confidence in and loyalty to his fellow 
workers. He was one of the most inspiring and en- 
couraging men to work with in any important cause 
that it has ever been our privilege to be associated 
with. 

He had the most unbounded faith in the final 
triumph of the peace movement, which he considered 
without exception the greatest moral cause before 
the world, and his faith and example will continue 
to be an inspiration to all of us who have been asso- 
ciated with him to do all in our power to hasten the 
coming of the time when the sword shall be forever 
sheathed and the nations shall learn war no more. 


SERRE 
The Stockholm Peace Congress. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


The eighteenth International Peace Congress, post- 
poned from last year on account of the great strike at the 
Swedish capital, was held from August | to 5 at Stock- 
holm, and was a most signal success. 

No peace congress has, I think, ever been better 
planned in advance than this. The Committee on 
Organization — Baron Carl Carlson Bonde, M. P., chair- 
man; Dr. J. Bergman, secretary; Mrs. Emilia Broomé, 
treasurer; Ernst Beckman, M. P.; Valdemar Langlet, 
editor; Edward Wawrinsky, M. P., and others — and 
Mrs. Fanny Petterson, chairman of the Entertainment 
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Committee, had so carefully worked out the arrangements 
and superintended the execution of them with so much 
intelligence, untiring energy, patience, tact and courtesy 
that everything took place in its time. The whole series 
of meetings, receptions, excursions, etc., was carried out 
in the most perfect order and to the great satisfaction 
and even admiration of everybody present. It was a fine 
lesson in congress organization. 

More than six hundred delegates and other members 
were enrolled. Nearly all the continental European 
countries sent unusually large and strong delegations — 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland and the rest. The English con- 
tingent was smaller than usual, as was that from the 
United States. A number of those who had been ap- 
pointed delegates from our American societies, and were 
fully expected, failed to appear. A striking feature of 
the meeting was the presence for the first time in a peace 
congress of official Russian delegates. These came from 
the recently organized peace societies in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and were among the strongest and certainly 
the most striking figures of the Congress. They spoke 
French with great facility and force. Among them were 
Prince Dolgoroukoff of Moscow, A. N. Briantschaninoff 
of St. Petersburg, and I. Ephremoff, leader of the Pro- 
gressive Party in the Duma, who in one of the discus- 
sions declared himself to be totally opposed to the Russian 
government’s Finnish policy. Among the dozen or more 
delegates from Finland was Dr. L. Mechelin, former vice- 
president of the Finnish Senate, a fine, strong man, who 
took prominent part in the discussions. Mohamed Farid 
Bey from Cairo, a member of the Egyptian Nationalist 
Party, was an interesting figure. There were three 
young Chinese members of the Congress, two of them 
students from London, who were deeply interested in 
the proceedings, and one delegate from Sidney, Australia. 
The Scandinavian countries were, of course, most largely 
represented. Sweden alone furnished about two hundred 
members, coming from all parts of the country. The 
absence of Frederic Passy, the Baroness von Suttner and 
EK. T’. Moneta was much regretted. They have been 
leading figures in practically all of the congresses for the 
last twenty years, but from age and impaired health they 
seem not likely ever again to be present. Telegrams of 
greeting and affection were sent to them. We had, 
however, the presence and help of a large number of 
leading workers in their several countries; from Eng- 
land, J. G. Alexander, Dr. W. Evans Darby, George H. 
Perris, Thomas Snape and J. Fred Green; from Ger- 
many, Dr. Richter, Dr. Quidde, A. H. Fried and Dr. 
Umfrid; from France, Arnaud, Allegret, Dr. Dumas, Dr. 
Richet, Moch and Prudhommeaux; from Switzerland, 
Dr. Gobat, secretary of the Peace Bureau; from Holland, 
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Dr. Barth de la Faille; from Belgium, Senator La Fon- 
taine, etc. These, with the many new strong men from 
the Northern countries, made the personnel of the 
Congress quite the equal in ability and vigor of that of 
any congress held in recent years. 

The interest and enthusiasm were strong throughout 
the entire week. The opening session filled to its utmost 
capacity the large hall of the Palace of the Nobility, at 
which members of the diplomatic corps and many 
prominent citizens of Stockholm were present. The five 
committees appointed to prepare the business of the 
Congress worked early and late. I have never known 
more faithful and painstaking work done in committee 
than was done at Stockholm. Many of the subjects 
dealt with were of a difficult and delicate nature. The 
discussions in committee were extremely frank as well as 
able, and the conclusions arrived at were, because of the 
conciliatory spirit of the members, such as generally 
commended themselves almost entirely to the judgment 
of the Congress. 

The work of the Congress centered around the great 
measures now claiming the attention of the peace party 
everywhere, namely, the completion of the organization 
of the Hague Conferences into a regular periodic assem- 
bly or parliament of the nations; the conclusion of a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration for the settlement 
of all international controversies, including questions of 
honor and vital interests; the arrest of the present ruin- 
ous rivalry in armaments; the education of the people 
in all countries, especially of the young, in the new ideas 
and ideals of the mutual relations of peoples and nations. 
The discussions on some of these subjects were as fine as 
have ever taken place in any peace gathering, and were 
conducted in a spirit of the utmost fairness and gener- 
osity. Whea the subject of arrest of the present com- 
petition in armaments was up, one could almost feel in 
the speeches, particularly in that of George H. Perris of 
London, who made the committee report on the subject, 
and pointed out that choice must soon be made on this 
matter between evolution and revolution —one could 
almost feel, I say, the beating of the pulse of the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction in all countries with the present mon- 
strous régime. 

The delegates were deeply moved by the report from 
Washington of the authorization by our Congress of the 
appointment of a commission to study this subject, and 
a resolution was adopted urging all other governments 
to create similar commissions. The movement of our 
State Department to secure the early organization of the 
International Court of Justice, approved at the second 
Hague Conference, also awakened much interest. 

One of the greatest debates of the week arose over 
the question whether the Congress should approve of 
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the attempt of some of its members to define the right 
of legitimate self-defense, or, in other words, to say when 
nations may and may not, on the principles of the peace 
party, engage in war. The proposition, after a long dis- 
cussion, was finally rejected by an overwhelming majority 
on the ground chiefly that this matter was none of the 
business of the Peace Congress, the duty of the peace 
party being to give its entire energy to bringing about 
such a state of society and of international relations as 
will make it unnecessary ever to make use of the right 
of self-defense. 

The educational aspects of the peace movement claimed 
a good deal of attention, and a number of resolutions 
were adopted urging upon the peace workers in different 
countries to exert themselves to secure the coiperation 
of teachers and educational leaders in the thorough in- 
struction of school children in the principles and policies 
of pacific internationalism. The Congress rejoiced very 
greatly at the information received of the various organ- 
izations already engaged in promoting interest in the 
cause in the schools of the different countries. 

The Congress devoted an unusual amount of attention 
to the question of persecuted races and of the relations 
of semi-independent peoples to the suzerain govern- 
ments ; as, for example, the question of Finland, Crete, 
Armenia, Egypt, Morocco, the Jews in Russia, ete. 
While it was clearly recognized that it was not within 
the province of the International Peace Congress to take 
up the internal affairs of nations, yet the feeling was 
strong that, as these questions are all more or less inter- 
national, it was clearly its right and its duty to urge that 
in the dealing of the governments with them the princi- 
ples of right, justice, liberty and humanity should be 
strictly observed ; and this it did, in no uncertain terms. 

The public meetings held during the week were large 
and enthusiastic. Two of these, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings, were held in the Academy of Music, and 
the audiences filled the great hall even to the standing 
room. The addresses made at these meetings by Prof. 
O. Montelius of Stockholm, on “ Warlike and Peaceful 
Migrations of Peoples,” by Prof. W. Ostwald of Ger- 
many, on “Culture and Peace,” by Count Gubernatis of 
Rome, on “Rome and Peace,” by Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews of Boston, on “The Peace Question and Edu- 
cation,” by Miss Ellen Key, a distinguished literary woman 
of Stockholm, Miss Anna B. Eckstein of Boston and 
Hon. Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen, on “ Woman and 
the Peace Movement,” were all excellent, and held, with 
one or two exceptions, the closest attention of the great 
audiences. 

The third public meeting was held in the hall of the 
People’s House (our Labor Union Hall), and was as big 
as the hall would hold. Addresses were made by 
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Hjalmar Branting, M. P., of Stockholm, on “The Work- 
ing Classes and Peace”; by Senator La Fontaine of 
Brussels, on “ The Social Question and Peace”; by Emil 
Svensen (author) of Stockholm, on The Losses of Hu- 
manity through Wars”; and by Prof. Halvdan Koht of 
the University of Christiania. These addresses were all 
radical in their opposition to war — one or two of them 
strongly socialistic— and carried the sympathies and 
plaudits of the hundreds of workingmen present. 

The Stockholm press gave generous space to the pro- 
ceedings, and seems to have got at the real gist of the 
work of the Congress, though the discussions and speeches 
were nearly all in English, French and German, except 
in the case of some of the addresses at the public mass 
meetings, which were in the vernacular. Even the car- 
toonists were alive to the occasion, and, though generally 
serious, managed to get in a touch of caricature wherever 
peculiarities of speakers gave an opening. 

The peace services in the churches of the city on the 
Sunday preceding the opening were numerous and inter- 
esting, as far as I was able to get accounts of them. The 
two principal mass meetings in the morning and evening 
in the largest churches were attended by most of the 
delegates who had already arrived and by large numbers 
of Stockholm church-going people. The addresses given 
were excellent, some of them of a very high order. 

It remains only to speak of the hospitality extended 
to the Congress by the government and the people of 
Sweden. This was exceptionally cordial and generous. 
On the solicitation of Mrs. Petterson, chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, a number of the hotels and 
boarding houses of the city, as well as private homes, 
received and entertained foreign delegates entirely free 
of charge. At the hotel where I stayed, the Kronprinsen, 
there were four of us entertained at the expense of the 
hotel owner, and the entertainment was of the very best. 
The first evening of the Congress a great reception was 
given the delegates in the Grand Hotel, the finest in the 
city, at which Stockholm’s “ beauty and chivalry” were 
gathered to greet us. There were speeches of hearty 
welcome from one side of the great court, which, how- 
ever, by reason of the greatness of the crowd, could not 
be heard. There were things to eat, Swedish straw- 
berries and raspberries galore, and something to drink, 
which seemed to be entirely of a non-alcoholic charac- 
ter, as the temperance movement is making great strides 
in Sweden. On the third day a garden party had been 
arranged at the king’s palace and a reception in the 
name of their Majesties. Rain drove us into the palace, 
where we were welcomed in the most generous and dem- 
ocratic way by Prince Charles, the brother of King Gus- 
tav, whom we had no difficulty in finding our way to, as 
he is six feet, four inches high. The king and queen 
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were, of course, not there. On the fourth afternoon we 
all went in grand excursion, on two boats loaded down 
to their utmost, to a famous resort, Saltsjibaden, some 
miles away. There a dinner was served us, and then 
there were peace speeches, in several languages, for 
nearly two hours, while we were taking coffee in the 
gardens in front, and trying with commendable energy 
to digest the good things of which we had partaken. 
The fifth afternoon, from one to six o’clock, the delegates 
were conducted on a visit to the Northern Museum and 
to Skansen, the Swedish Open-Air Museum, on an island 
a little way from the city. All these excursions and 
visits were greatly enjoyed by the delegates. It must 
not be inferred from the amount of time given to these 
functions that the Congress was one of sight-seeing and 
pleasure only, for no Congress ever worked harder and 
more faithfully at the objects for which it had gathered. 
In a social way, the great event of the Congress was 
the three days’ excursion which followed it. For this 
the government, which owns the railways in Sweden, had 
placed at the service of the committee and the delegates, 
without charge, a special train consisting of ten sleeping 
cars. On this we slept for two nights and traveled for 
three days, about two hundred of us. We paid each 
thirteen kronors (about $3.50) to cover the meals for the 
three days, and they were not starvation meals at that. 
The excursion started at nine o’clock on Saturday 
morning. We were taken first to Upsala, the old capital 
of Sweden, the seat of the most important university in 
the country. There we were shown the university 
buildings, the library, which contains the oldest biblical 
manuscript known, and the cathedral, said to be the 
finest in Sweden, in which are monuments to Linnaeus 
and to Swedenborg. The excursion proceeded thence 
north to Elfkarleo, where the famous iron mines of 
Sweden are situated and there is a magnificent cascade. 
Here we spent the afternoon and took supper under the 
trees nearby. On the second day, the Sabbath, we were 
taken from the train by boat in the early morning to 
Leksand, in the heart of Dalecarlia, where the peasants 
still dress to a considerable extent in their ancient pic- 
turesque costumes. We visited there the large cathedral 
which the peasants attend, and accidentally saw them in 
their peculiar mourning costumes at a funeral. Many of 
these peasants go to church in a church boat, which 
carries about fifty at a time. They go to and fro across 
the water singing their hymns. After the church service 
there was a special meeting of delegates with addresses 
on different subjects. On the evening of the Sabbath we 
visited the region of the copper mines, attended a great 
reception and meeting in the Opera House, where the 
young men and women came in from the shops, and 
then were entertained by the owners of the works at a 
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supper. On the third day the train carried us to Troll- 
hiiten, where there is another great waterfall, or series of 
cascades, the finest in Sweden, where we dined and spent 
the afternoon in sight-seeing. In the evening we arrived 
at Gothenburg, on the west side of Sweden, where we 
were received by the Gothenburg Peace Society, and 
entertained by a supper and a new series of speeches in 
the Grand Hotel. 

This was the closing function of the Congress. The 
excursion was greeted everywhere by the citizens in the 
regions where we passed with the greatest interest, and 
no doubt did much to popularize the peace movement in 
those parts of the country. The history of the peace 
movement in Sweden is given on another page, and also 
a number of the addresses which were made in the 
Congress. On reviewing the occasion it seems to me 
that, on the whole, the Congress was one of the most suc- 
cessful and impressive ever held. It was a revelation of 
the deep hold which the principles of peace are taking 
upon the peoples of Northern Europe, and it will doubt- 
less do much for the further development and strength- 
ening of the cause in those regions. 8 fe 
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United States— Canadian Peace 
Centenary. 


Much interest is being manifested both in this country 
and in Canada in the proposed celebration of the century 
of peace between the United States and Great Britain 
since the War of 1812. 

The suggestion made at the Harvard Commencement 
last year by Hon. W. Lyon Mackenzie King, Canadian 
Minister of Labor, that a memorial bridge be built over 
the Niagara River, has been favorably received. It was 
practically the starting point of the idea of the celebra- 
tion, although others than Mr. King had the plan in mind 
and were beginning to think of suitable exercises for its 
observance. Mr. King, while at the Mohonk Conference 
in May of this year, renewed his suggestion, and in re- 
sponse to it the Conference authorized Dr. Butler to 
appoint a committee on the celebration. This committee 
is being made up of distinguished men of both countries, 
among whom are Hon. Charles F. Libby of Maine, Judge 
Joseph B. Moore of Michigan, Presidents Buckham of 
the University of Vermont, Rhees of Rochester and 
Thwing of Western Reserve, Justice Maclaren of 
Toronto, Mayor Chisholm of Halifax, the Mayor of Van- 
couver, and Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. Senator Burton is chairman. 
Places on the committee are being reserved for repre- 
sentative men on both sides of the line, some of whom 
are well known in ;America and Canada, and a number 
of whom live along the border. 

At about the same time that the Mohonk Committee 
was authorized the “ National Committee for the Cele- 
bration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of Peace 
among the English-speaking Peoples (1914-15)” was 
organized in New York City, with Mr. Carnegie as 
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president and William H. Short as secretary. An execu- 
tive committee, of which Hon. John A. Stewart is chair- 
man, is made up of leading representatives of the various 
peace organizations, including Dr. Butler, Mr. Smiley, 
Dr. Trueblood, Mr. Ginn, Mr. Mead, Senator McCreary 
and Mr. Andrew B. Humphrey, as well as a hundred or 
more men who are selected for their interest in peace or 
their prominence in public life. A delegation of this 
committee went to Beverly on July 15 under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Stewart, who acted as spokesman, to invite 
President Taft to serve as honorary president of the 
American Committee. Mr. Taft expressed hearty sym- 
pathy with the objects of the committee, and said he 
would take the invitation under consideration. 

On July 19 an association was formed at the Clifton 
House, Niagara Falls, Canada, known as the One Hun- 
dred Years Peace Society. It was the result of local 
enthusiasm that has been awakened along the American- 
Canadian border, particularly in the vicinity of Buffalo, 
Tonawanda, Niagara Falls and Toronto, where much of 
the fighting took place in the War of 1812, but where 
international feeling to-day, as a result of the close re- 
lationship between the citizens of both countries, is of 
the most fraternal kind. The objects of the society 
were declared to be to promote a suitable peace celebra- 
tion in commemoration of the centennial anniversary of 
the signing of the Treaty of Ghent in December, 1914. 
It was thought at the time that the anniversary should 
be held in the summer of 1915, owing to the unfavorable 
season in which the celebration would naturally come if 
set for December 24, 1914, the exact date of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of the treaty. But 
there is a consensus of opinion forming in favor of having 
the celebration some time in 1914, as it would tend to 
create sentiment beforehand for progressive measures at 
the third Hague Conference, which is to be held the 
following year. 

The details of the commemoration proposed at the 
Niagara Falls meeting were not fully worked out, but it 
was proposed that the anniversary be observed in both 
countries, the chief events to take place in Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto and other cities along the border. 
Members of the One Hundred Years Peace Society will 
be enrolled from the various historical, commercial and 
peace associations that are in sympathy with the idea. 
Prominent in taking the initial steps towards the forma- 
tion of the society were the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Buffalo Peace Society. Ex-State Senator 
George D. Emerson is its temporary chairman and Sec- 
retary Fenton M. Parke of the Chamber of Commerce 
its secretary. Among the representatives from Toronto 
who are actively interested in the formation of the Society 
are Major W. H. Collins, of the Imperial Army and 
Navy Association, and E. B. Biggar, representing the 
Old Fort Protective Association. Mr. Biggar is now in 
the Maritime Provinces, where he has started a branch 
of the One Hundred Years Peace Society. Assisted by 
Major Collins and Dr. C. 8S. Eby of the Canadian Peace 
and Arbitration Society, Mr. Biggar has been energeti- 
cally giving his time to organizing a public meeting to 
be held in Toronto in September. This meeting will be 
attended by representatives from the various local asso- 
ciations that may by that time become enrolled in the 
One Hundred Years Peace Society. Dr. James L. 
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Tryon, Assistant Secretary of the American Peace So- 
ciety, has received several important letters from influ- 
ential Americans approving the celebration, These let- 
ters will be read at the Toronto meeting and given to 
the press. It is proposed that the American delegation 
to this meeting shall leave Buffalo in a body. It will 
be made up of representatives of the Buffalo Board of 
Trade, the Buffalo Peace Society, city officials, and others. 

In the absence of the Secretary in Europe, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the American Peace Society attended 
the Niagara Falls meeting by special invitation of Mr. 
Parke of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary of the Buffalo Peace 
Society. Mr. Williams was desirous that the celebration 
be directed along peace lines instead of being made to 
glorify militarism and war, as might be the case if all 
possible suggestions that were in the air were adopted. 

Dr. Tryon stated that the idea of the proposed peace 
celebration was heartily approved by Dr. Trueblood, who 
not only wanted to see a proper peace celebration, but 
had suggested that it be kept entirely separate from the 
idea of a world’s fair or great exposition of any kind, as 
the interest in the event would be divided if combined 
with either of these. This idea had already met with 
approval in Buffalo. Dr. Tryon outlined a festival of 
the nations with symbolic floats and processions like those 
which characterized the Burritt celebration in New 
Britain at the time of the New England Peace Congress 
in May last. Buffalo itself is a cosmopolitan city and 
abounds in national societies that could furnish pictur- 
esque material for such processions. This plan appealed 
strongly to the Buffalonians, There might be proces- 
sions of school children with banners, of civic societies 
and firemen, There might also be life-saving drills for 
the children to teach the heroism of peace, such as are 
often given in Great Britain. A spectacular water fes- 
tival with symbolic boats might be made a novel feature 
of the occasion, also historic pageants illustrative of the 
more poetic and picturesque episodes of the history of 
Canada and the United States from the days of the 
heroic discoverers, pioneer settlers and missionaries down 
to the present time. Together with these there might 
be tableaux and processions illustrative of the develop- 
ment of the civic life of both peoples. It would be a 
time to honor great men of the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain whose names are connected with the 
development of the world peace movement ; for example, 
such men as William I. Buchanan of Buffalo, who was 
a member of the second Hague Conference and is rec- 
ognized as having been one of the most effective diplo- 
matists of modern times. Honor should also be paid to 
Richard Rush and Charles Bagot, who signed the ar- 
rangement for the limitation and reduction of naval 
armaments on the Great Lakes. 

A world peace congress had already been proposed for 
the United States at the time of the celebration. A dele- 
gation from such a congress, if held, might address a 
conference of Americans and Canadians at Buffalo or 
Toronto, and might attend some of the local celebrations. 
Distinguished officers of state and members of the diplo- 
matic corps, together with the peace commission, might 
be invited as special guests. There might be a symbolic 
representation of the Hague Conference and the Peace 
Palace at The Hague. Prizes might be offered for de- 
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signs of symbolic architecture, tableaux and appropriate 
exercises upon which the genius of the American and 
Canadian artists might be occupied for some time to come. 

Frank H. Severance of the Buffalo Historical Society 
suggested that in addition to these there might be an 
international musical festival. Such a festival has already 
been successfully held by the New York Peace Society. 
Prof. J. M. Larned, president of the Buffalo Peace 
Society, proposed that Great Britain and the United 
States make 1915 the date of the signing of a treaty of 
unlimited arbitration. This would mean the elimination 
from the category of war of disputes affecting national 
honor, vital interests and independence. This suggestion 
was reinforced by Dr. Tryon, who said that the friends 
of peace might well occupy themselves for the next few 
years in educating public sentiment in support of such a 
treaty. 

Since the meeting held at Niagara Falls steps have 
been taken to federate the various associations and com- 
mittees that are interested in the celebration. It is be- 
coming clear that the subject will engage the attention 
not only of the people along the United States-Canadian 
border, but of both countries in different localities, and 
that therefore coiperation of all kindred workers will be 
necessary. It is likely that the union of forces will be 
accomp!'shed through the National Committee in New 
York. A meeting of its executive committee will be 
held at the Hotel Astor on Friday, September 2, at 
4 o’clock, when the question of coiéperation may come up. 
The American Peace Society will be glad to act, as has 
been suggested, as a medium to promote the union of the 
societies and to awaken interest in both countries in the 
celebration. The whole subject has begun to be dis- 
cussed editorially in the press and to grow larger in 
importance as people begin to think about it. Although 
primarily it will be a British- American and a United States- 
Canadian celebration, it is likely to interest the whole 
world, the United States, Great Britain and Canada 
serving as examples of the success of arbitration, limita. 
tion of armaments and international fraternity fully 
established after an unbroken reign of one hundred 
years of peace. As to plans for observing the centennial 
on the other side of the water, nothing has appeared in 
print except a proposal for a historic pilgrimage to Ghent 
on the anniversary of the signing of the treaty. 


—<——weee 


Editorial Notes. 


The fourth Pan-American Congress 
began at Buenos Ayres early in July 
and has continued during the summer. 
teports of its proceedings have been meagre, but it is 
known that it has passed resolutions of far-reaching 
importance. Among the principal of these was one 
providing for the reorganization of the Bureau of the 
American Republics. This will hereafter be called the 
Pan-American Union. The United States Secretary of 
State will be its president ex officio. Another resolution 
recommends the creation of a Pan-American Commission 
by each constituent country to promote the aims of the 
Congress between sessions. The Pan-American Railway 
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Commission was authorized to prepare a budget and plan 
for the actual construction of the missing links in the 
Pan-American railway system. There has been every 
indication of a praiseworthy feeling of friendship between 
the delegates of the United States and those of the Latin- 
American countries. The old fear of an attempted pre- 
ponderance on the part of the United States in influence 
in the councils of the Congress was met beforehand by 
the instructions of Secretary Knox, who told our dele- 
gates not to seek leading positions on the committees, 
but to divide themselves up among them with a view to 
rendering the best possible service, each delegate being 
expected to specialize for his work. The fact that this 
was the fourth conference of the kind within about 
twenty years establishes the Pan-American Congress on 
a periodic basis. Secretary Knox, in his letter of instruc- 
tions, proposed that the intervals be definitely fixed at six 
years. This plan, if adopted, would make the periods reg- 
ular, and therefore give the institution a character like that 
of the United States Congress ; in other words, we should 
see an international movement resembling an interna- 
tional state developing on lines similar to those on which 
a single national government isconducted, A full report 
of the proceedings is awaited with interest. 





The sixteenth conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union convened at Brussels, 

Interparlia- z 
mentary Union, August 29 to September 2. According to 
an Associated Press dispatch, the American 
delegates to the meeting were, besides Mr. Bartholdt, 
Senators Burton of Ohio, Flint of California and Smith 
of Michigan, Representatives Keifer of Ohio, Moon, 
Barchfield, Burke and Wheeler of Pennsylvania, Rich- 
ardson of Alabama, Hanna of North Dakota, Fairchild, 
Cox and Goldfogle of New York, Parker and Kinkead 
of New Jersey and Larrinaga of Porto Rico. Before 
leaving the United States, Mr. Bartholdt submitted to 
the State Department for approval a set of resolutions 
expressing the views of the delegates. The resolutions 
indorsed the Knox plan for the institution of the Court 
of Arbitral Justice, and recommended to all the govern- 
ments the creation of national commissions similar to the 
peace commission authorized by the United States, such 
commissions to report to their governments and parlia- 
ments within two years, with a view to promoting the 
solution of world peace problems. It was said to be the 
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unanimous opinion of the delegation that the Panama 
canal should not be fortified, but that the expense of its 
fortification should be saved. Mr. Bartholdt is reported 
to have said: “The canal can be made perfectly safe for 
hundreds of years to come by a few hours’ work in the 
shape of an agreement between this country and other 
countries.” 


Among subjects that have claimed the at- 
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tention of the Interparliamentary Union is a world treaty 
of obligatory arbitration. This proposition offered by 
the American delegation, with amendments by Great 
Britain and Portugal, failed of acceptance at the second 
Hague Conference owing to objections raised chiefly by 
Germany, which was supported by a few other states. 
The Union may be helpful in preparing the way for 
united action on this measure by 1915. It has already 
urged upon the dissenting states their duty to join with 
the majority. It has also the opportunity to propose the 
elimination from future treaties of the clause that re- 
serves “questions of honor” from arbitration. In this 
country this reservation has to-day little or no sup- 
port even from conservative publicists, but is regarded 
as out of date and meaningless. The United States has 
never pleaded “questions of houor” as a reason for re- 
fusing to arbitrate any of its great cases like the Alabama 
and the Fisheries disputes, both of which might have been 
placed in this category of exceptions. The conference 
at Brussels has doubtless found the question of the im- 
munity from capture of private property at sea in war 
time nearer solution than formerly, owing to the recent 
growth of public opinion in its favor, particularly in 
Great Britain, where sentiment has so long been against 
this favorite proposition of America. Fuller reports 
from Brussels will doubtless show that the Union has 
taken more advanced steps in the promotion of the peace 
movement than ever before. 





At the International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals held at Berlin August 
6 to 10, a special conference on Inter- 
national Peace and Amity took place on Saturday even- 
ing, August 6, in the hall of the Free Masons. The 
meeting was presided over by Prof. Martin Rade of 
Marburg. The speakers for Germany were Pastor 
Nithack-Stahn of Berlin and Pastor Siegmund-Schultze 
of Potsdam, secretary of the Committee for the Promo- 
tion of Friendly Relations between Great Britain and 
Germany. The speakers for Great Britain were J. Allen 
Baker, M. P., president of the English Anglo-German 
Friendship Committee, and Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K. C., 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
Those for France were Prof. Théodore Ruyssen of 
Bordeaux, president of the Legal Institute for Interna- 
tional Peace, and Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. For the 
United States the speakers were President David Starr 
Jordan of Leland Stanford and Prof. Jesse H. Holmes 
of Swarthmore College, Pa. We have had no details 
of this important meeting, but the array of speakers was 
a great one, and there is little doubt that a memorable 
contribution was made by them to the advancement of 
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the ever-growing and increasingly honored cause of 
international friendship and concord. 





Miss Ellen Key, an eminent Swedish 
author, in an admirable, much-applauded 
address in one of the public meetings in 
the Academy of Music at the Stockholm Peace Congress» 
declared that war cannot be abolished and permanent 
peace assured without a thorough change in the minds 
of the people. To this end the men who are working 
to establish peace by means of world organizations need 
the coiperation of women, especially of mothers, who 
have the power to transform the mind by the inculcation 
of new moral ideas and dispositions. The preachers of 
Christianity have neglected their peace mission. If 
women do the same, all their rights, even that of voting, 
will count little toward the creation of a better social 
state. The present highest duty and task of women is 
to root out of the minds of the people the superstition 
that war is necessary and useful. Until this is done 


Woman and the 
Peace Question. 


peace, in spite of all the labor of men who are endeavor- 
ing to bring it about by means of a universal organiza- 
tion, will be neither real nor lasting. Only that condition 
of things will be solid and lasting which rests upon and 
is brought about by new moral ideas and dispositions. 


-——— > --  C 


Notes on the Stockholm Congress, 


Of the American delegates appointed to attend the 
Congress, the following were present: Mrs. A. American, 
Miss Sadie American, New York; Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Boston; Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Washington ; Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, Boston ; Miss Lucile Gulliver, Boston ; 
Miss Rosa Gyllencrook, New York; Mrs. J. M. Horton, 
Buffalo; Andrew Jensen, Salt Lake City; Miss Ella C. 
Jones, Atlanta; Hon. Nathaniel Niles, ex-Speaker New 
Jersey House of Representatives, and Marston Niles of 
New York; W.H. Short, New York; Joseph F. Smith, 
Peter Sundwall, Salt Lake City ; Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
Boston; Mrs. Corinne H. Wilson, London. 


The annual meeting of the International Peace Bureau 
was held at Stockholm August 1, in the Palace of the 
Nobility, where the Peace Congress held its sessions. 
The retiring members of the Standing Committee or 
Commission were reélected, with the exception of one 
member, who asked to be relieved. Senator La Fontaine 
of Brussels was reélected president, and Dr. A. Gobat of 
Berne, secretary. The usual local committee of three 
was appointed to have charge of the executive work of 
the Bureau at Berne. 

The American delegation — as many of them as could 
be gotten together— held meetings each morning to dis- 
cuss the work of the Congress and what action they 
should or should not take in common. 

Baron Bonde, M. P., president of the Organizing Com- 


mittee and of the Congress, gave himself up with entire 
devotion to the duties of his position, and with fine 
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courtesy and patience came and went among the delegates 
in the most friendly and brotherly manner. 


The Palace of the Nobility, of which we give a picture 
elsewhere, is a fine old building which dates back three 
or four centuries. It is not far from the splendid Parlia- 
ment House, in which the various committees held their 
meetings. 


The very interesting announcement was made, by an 
Italian lady, in one of the sessions when the subject of 
the proper instruction of youth was under consideration, 
that in Italy forty-four hundred young girls have been 
gathered into a peace circle, under the name of La Jeune 

jurope (Young Europe). 

A proposition was brought forward by A. H. Fried, 
editor of the Friedens- Warte at Vienna, and heartily 
approved by the Congress, urging the formation among 
the European states of a Pan-European Bureau, after the 
pattern of the Pan-American Bureau already in such 
successful operation in the Western Hemisphere. 


Mrs. Fanny Petterson, chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, who for more than a dozen years has been 
an active peace worker, was a veritable godmother to 
the entire Congress, individually and collectively. She 
seemed to be everywhere at all times, though never in a 
hurry. She spoke English, French and German, and 
how many other tongues is not known. She was at the 
service of everybody for all sorts of inquiries, but she 
seemed never to be disturbed, never perplexed, never to 
have too much todo. No delegate seemed able to escape 
the generousness of her service and the charm of her 
manner. Long may her tribe continue. 


News from the Field. 


At the British National Peace Congress held at 
Leicester in June, it was decided to organize a deputa- 
tion to the Prime Minister to ask for the appointment 
of a Governmental Commission to study the question of 
how an international agreement for the limitation of 
armaments may be brought about. 


At the above Congress also it was announced by Lord 
Weardale that it had been decided that the peace 
memorial to King Edward should take the form of a 
permanent fund for peace propaganda. He stated, 
further, that Andrew Carnegie and Sir William Mather 
were taking an active interest in the memorial, and that 
it was proposed to establish the fund “on a broad 
national foundation.” 


eee 


Brevities. 


= At the unveiling of a statue in honor of the late 
King Edward in June in Manchester College, Sir William 
Mather proposed that a chair of international law and 
arbitration should be established in every university. 


. - « The Commonweal of Australia says that “ere 
long the tables will be turned, and the anti-peace arbi- 
tration party will come to be regarded as unpatriotic 
agitators and sentimental romanticists, who cling to an 
outworn ideal.” 
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. The English Trades Unionists have taken steps 
for the calling of a world-congress of workingmen to 
devise means for preventing nations from engaging in 
hostilities. 


° As a result of the interchange of visits between 
ministers of the various churches in Germany and Great 
Britain in 1908 and 1909, a permanent organization has 
now been formed in each country by means of which the 
churches hope to more effectually coiperate with each 
other in fostering friendly relations between the two 
countries. The name of the organization will be the 
Associated Councils of Churches in the British and 
German Empires for Fostering Friendly Relations be- 
tween the Two Peoples. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett, at the annual meeting of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
held in London on July 7, reaffirmed the view, which he 
has often put forward of late, that the best hope of end- 
ing the possibility of wars lies in an international agree- 
ment between organized workmen to strike against war 
in their respective countries. 


<< e- —_ 


The Interest of the Swedish Govern- 
ment in the Peace Movement. 


Address of Count Arvid Taube, Swedish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on opening the Kighteenth International Peace Congress 
at Stockholm, August 1. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In responding gladly to the 
request of my honored friend (Baron Bonde), the presi- 
dent of the Committee on Organization, to open this 
Congress, I must first, in the name of the government of 
the King, my august sovereign, wish you the most 
cordial welcome to the capital of Sweden. 

The purpose which has brought you here, to these 
remote parts, deserves, in the very highest degree, the 
attention and sympathy of all peoples and, consequently 
also, of their representatives. 

This illustrious assembly, composed of eminent men 
and women of all nationalities, statesmen and men of 
science, philanthropists and legislators, a goodly number 
of whom bear names of universal repute and possess ex- 
perience and wisdom, is, indeed, an edifying and at the 
same time an encouraging spectacle. You have come 
here from all parts of the world moved by the same 
generous and noble desire, that of doing good to human- 
ity, of making the different peoples understand their 
solidarity and fraternity,— in a word, of causing love to 
triumph over hatred, justice over violence, the benefits 
of peace over the horrors of war. 

Every good man and every good woman, whose mind 
is not obscured by prejudices, has the same sentiments 
as you, and is thankful to you for your earnest labors to 
attain this noble end. There is no statesman, no govern- 
ment, which does not applaud yeur efforts and is not 
ready, frankly, to help you. 

The movement which you represent is a movement 
forward, toward the realization of the ideal and the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of the Eternal. 

The cause, therefore, for which you are striving with 
a persistence that commands our admiration, is one of 
the most sacred of all, and, as certainly as knowledge 
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will triumph over ignorance and good overcome evil, you 
will at last carry off the victory. 

You have, ladies and gentlemen, the ardent faith which 
overcomes mountains, and the future is yours. 

Your resolutions are the cries of the conscience of man, 
which keep the people awake. Your gatherings form so 
many stages on the way, full, of course, of obstacles, which 
leads to the realization of the divine utterance, so familiar 
to us all from our childhood, “ Peace on earth, goodwill 
to men,” which during centuries seems to have resounded 
in vain throughout the world, for unwilling peoples. 

On the other hand, it is still difficult, if not practically 
impossible, to realize your beautiful dream, the suppres- 
sion of all resort to violence and the bringing in of an 
era of peace and goodwill among different peoples as 
well as among different classes of society. It is impos- 
sible, I say, so long as the brutal instincts, innate in man, 
are not overcome by the influence of education and re- 
ligion, so long as among the nations the evil ambitions of 
the great and the mighty justify the distrust of the most 
feeble, who ask nothing else except to live in peace, and 
who are obliged, nevertheless, to keep themselves con- 
tinually on their guard. 

But you are all too practical not to recognize this fun- 
damental truth, and you have shown this by keeping 
yourselves free from chimerical aspirations and by limit- 
ing yourselves to what is possible. But, even within 
these limits, you have already recorded successes of very 
great value. 

With the network of arbitration agreements which at 
the present time covers the civilized world, and which is 
due largely to your instigation,— to cite only one fact,— 
armed conflicts between nations will be more and more 
avoided. It is true that in arbitration between states it 
is customary, and not without reason, to except questions 
touching national integrity and honor. 

But the idea of likewise submitting differences of a 
very delicate nature, where popular passions are most 
easily called into play, to the quieting influence of impar- 
tial arbitration, is developing decidedly. 

How often, already, has it been granted us to see, in 
these later times, how the wise utterance of an arbitrator 
has been able to extinguish the spark which, on account 
of national hatreds and rivalries, was on the point of start- 
ing a conflagration which might have embraced the world! 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, in such moments you may 
well say to yourselves with pride that your labors have 
not been in vain. 

On the other hand, it is true, however, and you have 
understood and realized it in practice, that however great 
and legitimate be the desire of man to live in peace, limits 
are of necessity set to the manifestation of this desire, 
through the love of country, the duties of the citizen 
toward the people to which he belongs, toward the corner 
of the earth which holds the tombs of his ancestors. 

And those who invoke your authority when they 
preach to the small nations the uselessness of their efforts 
to defend themselves against the great nations, and con- 
sequently the opportunity of an unconditional disarma- 
ment, these, I say, by a false interpretation of your 
doctrines, wish to substitute a cowardly abandonment of 
one’s self for the resolute and virile courage which be- 
comes an independent people and which alone causes it 
to be respected. 
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That is to misunderstand the real import of your in- 
tentions, to forget that among the persons who are at 
the head of the powerful peace movement now manifest- 
ing itself in the world men and women are found who 
have justly become notable by their patriotic ardor, and 
who have taught us by the example of their lives how a 
sincere desire to serve the cause is perfectly compati- 
ble with the most exalted patriotism, how the remedy 
for the evils which waste humanity is not to destroy 
the love of country, but to elevate the love of one’s 
neighbor. 


You will all, ladies and gentlemen, recognize with me, 


I am convinced, that he who, for whatever reason, 
renounces the first duty of every citizen, does not de- 
serve the good fortune of having a country; that the 
people which is not ready at any sacrifice to preserve its 
liberty and its independence — those precious blessings 
for the individual as for the nation — loses the right to 
existence. 

“The cause of national defense and that of peace are 
indissolubly united,” was said in this sense a few days 
ago in this very capital by an eminent political man, a 
convinced Liberal, and little suspected of any militaristic 
tendencies whatever, in a discourse which he pronounced 
as president at the opening of a great national shooting 
contest. In this discourse he believed it to be his duty 
to point out the value, for the defense of one’s country, 
of voluntary shooting exercises in which the entire popu- 
lation takes part. He recalled the coincidence, a signifi- 
cant one, as he thought, of this imposing demonstration 
of the popular patriotic movement with the present 
meeting, equally imposing, of the friends of peace. 

Convinced of the harmony of our views on this point, 
which is of such essential importance for those who are 
responsible for the destinies of their country, I can, with 
all my heart, associate myself with your work, and rejoice 
sincerely that you have done me the honor to choose the 
capital of my country as your place of meeting. 

The King’s government will not fail to follow your 
labors with a deep interest, and we entertain the hope 
that from your deliberations may come results of durable 
value for humanity. 

With these good wishes and in this hope I have the 
honor to declare the eighteenth Universal Peace Congress 
open. 


Response for the Delegates to the 
Stockholm Peace Congress. 


Speech of Senator Henri La Fontaine, from Bel- 
gium, President of the Permanent International Peace 
Bureau at Berne, at the opening session oy the Kiyht- 
eenth Universal Peace Congress. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Need I express to our 
Swedish friends the peculiar happiness that we 
feel in coming together here in this delightful 
and fascinating country, toward which our gaze 
is often turned with gratitude and with pride, 
since the principles which are so dear to us 
were applied here in particularly delicate circum- 
stances. Peace, holy peace, is here a reality ; for 
here an entire people, from the head of the state 
down to the mosthumble citizen, demands it, 
proclaims it and rejoices over it. 

More than twenty years have passed by since 
the regular organization of the peace congresses, 
without our deliberations having taken place on Scan- 
dinavian territory. Yet it will be difficult for many 
among us to persuade ourselves that this is true, for, 
thanks to the sympathies long since shown by the noblest 
among you, thanks to the warm welcome which you have 
extended to us, thanks to the captivating charm of this 
country and of the hospitable city which shelters us, 
thanks to the reputation for wisdom and probity which 
honors this country and crowns it with a halo of splendor, 
it seems to us that in coming to Swedish soil for the first 
time we are really returning to it, and, though scarcely 
disembarked, it seems to us that we have never left you. 

Our duty to do great things in this new gathering of 
the friends of international peace will be for this reason 
al! the more binding, and we shall hope to see important 
declarations date from Stockholm. 

Without belittling the work accomplished heretofore, 
which, from the modest debates of our movement, re- 
ceived with so many smiles and so much sarcasm, has, 
after a century of preaching and propaganda, brought 
us to the Peace Conference at The Ilague, we ought 
not to deceive ourselves as to the fact that what remains 
to be done is more essential and more important than all 
that we have done. 

The great mission which devolves upon us henceforth 
is to awaken in humanity the consciousness of its unity. 
We have already breathed into it a horror of war and 
inspired it with the love of justice; already arbitration 
has secured universal sympathy, and war, for diplomatists 
and jurists, if not for soldiers, has come to be considered 
a duel to be carefully regulated. 

But if the world possesses laws of war, drawn up in 
articles of scrupulously minute detail, laws of peace are 
still wanting. It will be yours, in the course of the de- 
liberations of this year, to give to the world the form of 
an international code. But in order that the interna- 
tional code may acquire its full authority, it must emanate 
from the popular will of the nations, and in order to state 
the law a permanent court must be established; in a 
word, the creation of an international parliament and of 
an international tribunal seems to be the logical next 
step in the movement which is drawing the nations 
towards a world federation. 

In this matter the American government has not hesi- 
tated to take a bold initiative; this initiative must find 
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among us, and, through us, in public opinion, a decisive 
support. In the Interparliamentary Union propositions 
no less important have been laid down with the view of 
transforming that organization into a body representative 
of the national representative assemblies; these proposals 
ought to receive the benefit of our warmest approbation. 

Again, the American legislature has just authorized 
the creation of a commission whose duty it will be to 
study the foreign relations of the country and to bring 
about various ententes between the American govern- 
ment and other governments. In France there has been 
instituted in connection with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs a bureau whose special mission is to follow all 
manifestations of an international character and to deter- 
mine up to what point the French government should 
interest itself. Such committees and bureaus should be 
organized by all the governments. 

But all these institutions are but the wheels of an 
intergovernmental machine which will remain inert if life 
is not breathed into it. This life can come only from the 
will of all men directed toward the same goal of under- 
standing, codrdination and coiéperation. It is to awaken 
this will and to show its power and to render it conscious 
that it is important that we work henceforth with the 
greatest energy. 

It is in the work of the organization of intellectual 
effort everywhere that we must engage persistently. 
Thousands and thousands of men, in all domains of 
science and of technique, live indifferent to the claims of 
the peace movement. These remain for them, in spite 
of the results obtained, utopian ideas. But if you group 
these men according to their specialty, if you bring them 
together to deliberate in common on the problems of the 
science or of the technique to which they are devoted, if 
you show them the utility and the advantage of common 
rules to be formulated and applied, their skepticism 
vanishes and with the most sincere enthusiasm they en- 
gage in the ways of internationalism. Henceforth they 
are parts of a machine from which it is impossible for 
them to extricate themselves; soon the necessity of uni- 
fying the methods of the sciences and of the correlated 
techniques forces itself upon them and obliges them to 
form more extended groups and finally to encircle the 
globe in one world organization of all the sciences and 
all the techniques. From the day when this work shall 
have been realized the intellectual unity of humanity 
will be an accomplished fact, and in all the schools, in all 
the universities, in all the laboratories, a single science 
and a single technique will prevail. 

Certainly, the vast induatrial organizations which have 
monopolized certain productions on the surface of the 
earth, the spread of the most recent inventions such as 
the telephone, the automobile, the incandescent light, the 
cinematograph, the aeroplane, are the indubitable signs 
that men even in the most remote corners of the world 
are discovering the same needs which they are satisfying 
in the same way. 

But the human consciousness lies inert. It does not 
recognize the unifying significance of these marvelous 
inventions, because those who have invented them per- 
ceive only their direct and personal interest and those 
who propagate them or study them are slaves of their 
specialty. 

We only whose view stretches beyond special event 
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and frontiers, we only can be the agents of this necessary 
awakening of the human consciousness. 

Everywhere that we can impel men to deliberate 
together, we ought to intervene. Each time that it shall 
be possible for us to show that the discoveries are all the 
result of the collaboration of experts and of technicists 
belonging to the most diverse peoples, we must repeat 
this far and wide. 

In this country a man was born who, with most clear- 
sighted vision, affirmed this principle of international 
collaboration; Alfred Nobel instituted his prizes not to 
recompense Swedes alone, but to bring honor to all who 
on the entire earth have worked for universal progress 
without distinction of class, of race, of nationality or of 
religion. For him the world was only the country of 
countries of which all men are fellow citizens and of 
which all the states are fraternal provinces. 

May his great example guide us and light our way. 
Under the xgis of the thoughts which inspired him, let 
us deliberate with the desire to bring men together, in 
spite of themselves, if necessary, and to impose upon 
them a perpetual peace, not through the vain fear of the 
evils of war, but in the name of science and truth. 


The Events of the Year as Related 
to War and Peace. 


Report of Dr. A. Gobat, Secretary of the International Peace 
Bureau, to the Stockholm Peace Congress. 





Last year at Brussels I closed my report on this sub- 
ject by pointing out the recrudescence of militarism 
which was manifesting itself in the constant increase of 
armaments and of the burdens under which the great 
powers are holding Europe down. One would think 
that the frightful increase of their debts, the financial 
difficulties in which they are all struggling, and still more 
the increased cost of living, no cessation of which can be 
foreseen, would put an end to this destruction of the 
public wealth and direct the efforts of the governments 
toward an improvement of the precarious condition of 
the working classes. But there is nothing of the sort; 
the race still continues. Everywhere the army and navy 
budgets are increased by further millions for the piling 
up of the munitions of war, the improvement of the in- 
struments of destruction, the construction of barracks, 
fortifications and warships. And one does not know 
which to be most surprised at, the facility with which 
the governments dispense the money which they do not 
have, or the patience of the people in bearing the bur- 
dens with which they are loaded down. Among the 
astonishing things, let us not forget the expedient resorted 
to by the government of Austria-Hungary, which has no 
money for the most urgent needs of the nation. It se- 
cures the offer to itself, by its shipbuilders, of three 
Dreadnaughts. How well this government understands 
its parliament! Before expending the money there will 
be kicking, and possibly refusal, but afterwards the bill 
will be paid. 

The suppression of armed peace, which is in essence 
a permanent state of war, must be considered the most 
urgent problem which has ever been presented to hu- 
manity. 

Is the political horizon so darkened with clouds that 
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all Europe must be armed to the teeth? 
The general spirit of the nations is from day to day more 
and more convinced of the imperative necessity of peace. 
The governments themselves curse war and judge it to 
be disastrous from all points of view, to the conqueror as 
well as to the conquered, and, nevertheless, Europe finds 
itself face to face with this frightful contradiction: peace 
preached by all, war prepared for by all; the menace of 
war after all the protestations of peace. 

The situation in Morocco is pursuing its natural course, 
as it was outlined by the act of Algeciras, in spite of the 
difficulties raised by the new Sultan, and it does not seem 
any longer to disturb the public mind. There has been, 
nevertheless, an unexpected expedition from Spain against 
a tribe particularly jealous of its independence. The 
hostilities were of shurt duration. The people of Spain, 
you may notice, disapproved of this war, whose cause 
did not seem to be worth the lives which it cost. 

In the east of Europe, where the Ottoman people are 
working out with success and moderation the problem of 
regeneration and political reorganization, some incidents 
of a warlike nature have taken place. The acts com- 
mitted by the governments of Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria at the moment when Turkey was obliged to 
submit to the violation of the treaties did not, it is true, 
disturb the peace. Arrangements were made and, at 
the price of five hundred millions of frances, the govern- 
ment of Constantinople declared itself satisfied. There 
remained only two malcontents: Servia and the Prince 
of Montenegro, who has, it is said, in an extraordinary 


way, refused, for compensation, a royal crown which had 


been offered to him. But the hostility of the different 
nationalities throughout the Ottoman empire did not 
cease because of the change of régime, nor even because 
of the dethronement of the Sultan Abdul-Hamid, whose 
deplorable government had much to do with increasing 
the animosity of the different ethnic groups of the em- 
pire. New troubles took place in Armenia. Thousands 
of men, women and children were again massacred by the 
Turkish soldiery in those unfortunate regions, the mar- 
tyrdom of whom may be compared with that of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians after the discovery of America. 
There is no doubt of the fact that the Ottoman govern- 
ment does not take measures for preventing these atroci- 
ties. But considering the doings of the former régime, 
it will not do away with the presumption of its com- 
plicity with the assassins unless it takes the steps nec- 
essary to prevent the commission hereafter of these 
monstrous deeds, against which humanity revolts. 

It is not yet exactly known what were the causes of 
the uprising in another Turkish province, Albania, Here, 
also, there has been resort to arms, and battles and defeats. 
Will the Constantinople zovernment allow the appear- 
ance of an Albanian question alongside of the questions 
of Macedonia, Crete, etc.? It would be a pity if the 
government did not understand that Albania, situated at 
the extreme west frontier, is one of the boulevards of the 
empire, and that it is of the utmost interest to give it 
particular attention. 

The Cretan question was not yet settled on the 27th 
of July, 1909, the date fixed for the withdrawal of the 
international troops, and the four vessels left by the pro- 
tecting powers in the waters of the island did not prevent 
the Cretans from giving themselves up to their favorite 
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By no means. 
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occupation, namely, making a demonstration. They put 
up the Greek banner in place of the Turkish flag, which 
had been hoisted under the protection of those of France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Russia, on the barracks which 
the powers were evacuating. Turkey held Greece re- 
sponsible for this action and assumed a menacing attitude. 
War was avoided by the fact that an international de- 
tachment of troops undertook to restore the unfortunate 
flag, which represented the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
When this incident was closed another arose. The 
Mohammedans who were in Crete and possessed, to the 
number of sixteen, the character of deputies in the national 
assembly of Crete, were to be constrained by this assembly 
to take the oath of obedience to the King of the Greeks, 
who had nothing to do with the affair, because the island 
is autonomous and does not belong, nor has ever belonged, 
to Greece. This proceeding aroused anew the Sublime 
Porte, and again there were mobilizations of troops, 
whereupon the four protecting powers sent again their 
ships into the Cretan waters and had the Ottoman flag 
raised again in the island. This new appearance of the 
international troops induced the Cretans to admit the 
Mohammedan deputies to the sittings of the national 
assembly and quieted Constantinople. Here a definite 
solution of the Cretan question had been desired. Un- 
fortunately, considerations of dynasty and of relationship 
prevented the settlement, which had been prepared, from 
being carried out. So, then, it is probably not the last 
time that we shall have seen the island of Crete trouble 
Europe. 

The most regrettable event which has taken place 
during the period which we are rapidly passing in review 
is the suppression of the liberties of the Grand-Duchy of 
Finland, brought about on the proposal of the govern- 
ment by the majority of the Douma and sanctioned by 
the Czar, Nicholas II. The project of Mr. Stolypin 
provoked, outside of Russia, divers demonstrations; in 
the first place, a consultation of eminent jurists of differ- 
ent countries according to whom the special constitution 
of Finland had been guaranteed from the time of the 
incorporation into the Russian empire of this province, 
which had never been conquered. Then, from several 
parliaments addresses were sent to the Douma begging 
this body not to allow injustice to be committed. These 
were received with disdain by a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian nation, who were disposed in 
advance to execute the wishes of the government. 

Finally, there is nothing new to note in the relations 
of the powers among themselves. The equilibrium con- 
tinues to rest on the groupings which are well known, 
and these continue to consider, as the basis of their 
ententes, not liberty, goodwill and respect for treaties, 
but military rivalry. This fact has occasioned between 
Germany and Great Britain exhibitions of bad spirit, the 
more regrettable as they appear to be rather the expres- 
sion of popular sentiment than a manifestation of the 
policy of the Cabinet of St. James. 

From America excellent news comes to us. The Con- 
gress of the United States has adopted a resolution the 
purpose of which is the creation of a commission to study 
the means of securing throughout the entire world a 
limitation of armaments and of the organization of an 
international fleet for the maintenance of peace. If this 
new measure of the peace movement succeeds in securing 
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the adhesion of some European powers, it will probably 
accomplish a useful service. 

The friends of peace regret profoundly the death of 
King Edward VII. To this sovereign was due, without 
contradiction, the preservation, or at least the strength- 
ening, of peace. As he desired this ardently in his own 
empire, he felt it to be the first of his duties to secure it 
also to Europe and to the entire world. Of a conciliatory 
and benevolent character, he knew how discreetly to 
bring about amicable solutions. His death leaves vacant 
in the domain of international conciliation an important 
position. History will ratify the surname “ Peacemaker,” 
which was given King Edward in his lifetime, and the 
host of peacemakers will gratefully hold this monarch in 
lasting remembrance. 


——S 


International Federation. 
BY JOSEPH G, ALEXANDER, LL.B., FORMER SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION, 

Report presented to the Eighteenth Universal Peace Congress, 
Stockholm, August 3, 1910. 

I. FEDERATION THE IDEAL OF PACIFISTS. 

The great thinkers and statesmen who have sought for 
a means by which peace between the civilized states may 
be assured are agreed that it must be brought about by 
some kind of federal union. By federation we mean 
such a juridical union between independent states as 
shall provide peaceful and rational methods of settling 
all questions arising out of their mutual relations, 
eliminating every occasion for resort to brute force, but 
not interfering with their autonomy. Federation is thus 
the means by which the goal of pacifists is to be attained. 
It must therefore be kept ever before us as the ultimate 
object of our efforts. 

Il. MODERN HISTORICAL EXAMPLES. 

Without going back to the Amphictyonic Councils of 
ancient Greece, five modern examples claim our attention : 

1. That of Switzerland, the history of which has re- 
cently been outlined by M. Gobat in his instructive 
articles in the Correspondance Bi-Mensuelle, under the 
heading “ De Organisation Politique de la Paix,”— 
a union of twenty-two republican states into one con- 
federation. 

2. The United States of America, originally consisting 
of thirteen states, now forty-eight, the last two territories 
having recently been admitted into the Union of States. 

3. The German Confederation, now become the German 
Empire, under the constitution of the 16th of April, 1871. 

4. The Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

5. The self-governing constituents of the British 
Empire, which, though not formally a confederation, do 
in fact constitute a federal union. They consist of (1) the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with its 
Imperial Parliament and government; (2) certain small 
self-governing islands, the four Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man; (3) the self-governing colonies or dominions 
of Newfoundland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. The second, third and fifth of these are 
themselves federal unions of colonies or states. 

Several points claim attention. 1. The first two cases, 
those of Switzerland and the United States, are federa- 
tions of republics, possessing representative institutions 
by which they are governed. The United States, it is 
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true, have passed through a Civil War; that war arose 
out of the institution of slavery, embodied in the consti- 
tution of some of the States, and illustrates the truth that 
stable peace cannot be founded on injustice. 2. In the 
case of Germany, the ambitions of its constituent powers 
rendered the confederation unstable, and the rivalry of 
Austria and Prussia ultimately led to its break-up and 
the substitution of the German Empire, Austria being 
excluded, and the hegemony of Prussia assured. An 
important preliminary stage was the Zollverein, which 
pointed the way to political union, and might have led 
to a peaceful federation had not the wars with Denmark, 
Austria and France placed the Prussian monarchy in a 
position to claim the Imperial crown. Customs union 
may again prove a stepping-stone to federation. It is 
certainly an important factor in maintaining federation, 
since it supplies a powerful commercial motive in favor 
of union. 38. As regards the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
with its complex organization, it appears probable that 
the autonomy granted in different degrees to different 
portions of the Empire has alone enabled it to maintain 
its cohesion and stability.* 4. The case of the autono- 
mous portions of the British Empire, though, as has been 
said, they do not constitute a formal federation, has 
important lessons to teach. Britain learned by the re- 
volt of her American colonies in the eighteenth century 
that other colonies must be retained by the grant of self- 
government, a lesson first applied in the case of Canada. 
This policy has had the effect of uniting in close ties 
those portions of the Empire to which it has been ex- 
tended. As was seen during the South African war, the 
self-governing colonies were all the more ready to make 
common cause with the mother-country because they 
were perfectly free to do so or not. Alas, the cause was 
a bad one! On the other hand, in the great dominion 
of India, to which only the beginnings of self-government 
have yet been conceded, the claim of the Indian Congress 
is not for independence, but for more complete autonomy, 
and educated Indians urge that, if this be granted, India 
will become as loyal and devoted to the Empire as Canada 
or Australia. The last extension of self-government, 
namely, to the South African Union, has converted a 
community which only ten years ago was fiercely divided 
by war, into a united body, perfectly content with that 
very incorporation into the British Empire against which 
several members of the present South African govern- 
ment then stubbornly fought. We owe this admirable 
result to the wisdom of that great pacifist, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Does it not suggest the true 
solution of the problem of Alsace-Lorraine? Might not 
the grant of self-government to those provinces finally 
dispel all danger of war between France and Germany? 
Another more general observation arises. In order 
that federation may work smoothly, there needs to be a 
considerable measure of popular control over the govern- 
ments of the federating states. This is needful in order 
to ensure that the iuterests of the whole people, which 
are always those of peace and goodwill, may not be 
overborne by the dynastic or personal ambitions of a 
monarch, the class interests of a military aristocracy or 
an ecclesiastical organization, or the cupidity of financiers 
* A remarkable example is presented in the case of Bosnia and Herze- 


govina, to which, on their recent annexation, the right of self-government 
by an independent Diet was accorded 
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and capitalists interested in a policy of military expansion 
which is opposed to the true interests of commerce as a 
whole. For these reasons it is useless to expect any 
satisfactory federation except between countries which 
have genuine parliamentary government. Happily the 
number of these countries is steadily increasing. Japan, 
Turkey and Persia have already reached this stage of 
progress, and China, the greatest nation on the earth, is 
steadily preparing for it. Russia, though her present 
Duma is little better than a pretense, will doubtless 
ultimately revert to one which shall be a true reflection 
of the mind of the nation. 

Something yet further is required for a stable federa- 
tion. There must be diffused amongst the peoples fed- 
erating a love of peace and concord, ideas of justice and 
fair play and a degree of enlightenment sufficient to 
withstand the interested clamor of a militarist press. 
To spread these sentiments and this enlightenment is an 
obvious and essential duty of pacifists. 

In view of these requisites to a stable federation, it is 
difficult to be sanguine as to its early practicability. Yet 
it is encouraging to be able to quote the closing words 
of the final chapter, that on federation, of the late Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick’s “ Development of European Polity ”— 
a chapter not written from the standpoint of a pacifist, 
but from that of a thoughtful student of political institu- 
tions. ‘An extension of federation,” he writes, “seems 
to me the most probable of the political prophecies rela- 
tive to the form of government.” 

Ill. ACTUAL BEGINNINGS OF WORLD FEDERATION, 

Whilst the complete and formal federation of the 
civilized world (or of any great group, such as that of 
Europe) must probably be looked upon as still distant, it 
is highly encouraging to observe that already the begin- 
nings of such a federation exist and have grown up 
almost unnoticed. 

1. The International Congresses, of which M. LaFon- 
taine gave us an imposing enumeration at the London 
Peace Congress two years ago, especially those in which 
the governments were represented, have been the first 
step. They have led up to 

2. The International Unions (Postal, Telegraphic, 
Railway, Weights and Measures, Industrial Property 
and others) which are already in existence and in which 
many different governments take part. 

3. The Hague Court of Arbitration is another impor- 
tant step towards federation. Established by the first 
Hague Conference, consolidated and extended by the 
second, it has become the recognized arbiter to which all 
serious differences between states are referred. The 
International Prize Court, provided for by the second 
Hague Conference and elaborated by the Naval Confer- 
ence of London, may be regarded as an extension of the 
same principle, thoagh it will only be called into existence 
if war should unhappily again break out. 

4. Lastly, the Hague Conferences, henceforth periodic, 
are the beginning of a true world-federation. At the first 
Hague Conference all the European, together with sev- 
eral Asiatic and American states, had representatives, 
not to deal with the results of war, but to establish peace 
between the nations. That was a new thing in the world’s 
history. But this conference did not provide for its own 
renewal, and it needed a fresh invitation, prompted by 
the United States government, though formally issued 
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by Russia, to bring about the second conference, in 
which all the organized powers of the world, except 


one or two unimportant ones, were represented. This 
second conference, however, recognized the need of pro- 
viding for its own perpetuation, and gave to the world 
the nucleus of a regular organization of peace. It thus 
realized the ideal of a periodic congress, which had been 
perseveringly held up by our colleague, Dr. Trueblood. 
There is good ground for hope that each successive meet- 
ing of the Hague Conference will add something to the 
framework, already existing in the Hague Court and the 
Hague Bureau, of a world-wide federation, which may 
thus grow up little by little into a complete juridical system. 

Under this general heading I may refer to two other 
precedents : 

1. The Interparliamentary Union is of great value as a 
voluntary association of persons holding or having held 
the responsible position of members of the legislature in 
their respective countries, who meet periodically to discuss 
the most practical methods of promoting peace. I confess 
that I do not see how this association is to become part 
of a formal federation without losing the voluntary char- 
acter which appears to me an essential factor of its use- 
fulness. 

2. The Pan-American Bureau, created by the Pan- 
American Congress, is, as was shown by Mr. Fried in 
his paper presented to the General Assembly of Peace 
Societies at Brussels last year, a precedent which might 
well be followed by the European powers. It would 
constitute a step towards European federation. 

One more point must be referred to. Is it not possible 
that partial federations between neighboring states may 
prepare the way for a more general, even world-wide 
federation? A Scandinavian federation seems to an 
outsider so eminently desirable and natural that I refuse 
to consider it as hopeless of realization when time shall 
have allayed the memory of the recent divergence of 
views between Sweden and Norway — a divergence hap- 
pily settled without bloodshed, to the everlasting honor 
of both nations.* A federal union between Holland and 
Belgium might well, it would seem, replace the unnatu- 
ral subjection of the latter to the former, which was 
forced upon them by the Vienna Congress. A confed- 
eration of the Balkan States would also seem to be very 
desirable. 

Perhaps, too, we may trace a beginning of federation 
in the entente cordiale between Britain and France, the 
creation of which, one of the happiest events of the past 
half-century and the great and abiding monument of 
King Edward the Peacemaker, has put an end to the 
traditional rivalry, which had so often broken out into 
actual warfare, between these neighboring peoples. The 
entry of Germany into the entente is alone needed to 
remove from Western Europe, at all events, all conceiv- 
able danger of war. May this happy consummation soon 
be brought about! 

IV. CONCLUSIONS, 

The following are the conclusions at which I have ar- 
rived as the result of the foregoing review : 

Whilst it is impossible to foresee the precise mode in 
which the federation of the world will be brought about, 

*Since the above was written I have learned with much satisfaction 
that, at the meeting of the Scandinavian group of the Interparliamentary 


Union beld in Stockholm immediately prior to our Congress, a resolution 
in favor of Scandinavian federation was adopted. 
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it is the duty of pacifists to keep before them this ideal 
as the ultimate goal of their efforts and the definitive 
means by which universal peace can be assured. Mean- 
while, they should seek to promote and develop all partial 
approximations to this ideal, such as: 

1. International Unions (postal, railway, industrial 
property and the like). 

2. International Courts of Arbitration and Arbitral 
Justice. 

3. Federations of neighboring states, including Cus- 
toms Unions. 

4. The regularization and consolidation of the Hague 
Peace Conferences. 





Sweden and the Peace Movement. 
BY ARVID GRUNDEL. 

[The following account of the peace movement in Sweden, 
published and circulated at the time of the Congress, will be 
found most interesting in view of the recent meeting of the 
International Peace Congress at Stockholm. — Eb. ] 

It was in 1869 that modern peace ideas were first dis- 
seminated in Sweden, and it was in the Parliament that 
they were set forth. It is interesting to notice that the 
promoter of these ideas was a peasant. This man, Jonas 
Jonasson of Gullaboas, made that year a proposition to 
the Chamber of Deputies with a view to disarmament, 
in which Sweden was to take the initiative. The prop- 
osition was, of course, rejected by the Chamber. This 
same man, in 1874, made to the Parliament the proposi- 
tion that a memorial be addressed to the government to 
solicit its aid in favor of arbitration. This proposition 
was adopted by the House, but rejected by the Senate. 
Consequently no memorial was prepared. 

In 1883 K. P. Arnoldson and Claes Adelskild, Repre- 
sentatives, made a proposition asking for the declaration 
of the permanent neutrality of Sweden. This proposi- 
tion was rejected by both the House and the Senate. 
The question of neutrality was taken up again in Parlia- 
ment, in 1894, by P. P. Waldenstrim and, in 1899, by 
S. A. Hedin, the most eminent member of the Swedish 
Parliament in recent times. He renewed his proposition 
in 1902, and was supported by a large number of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, who, however, did not succeed 
in obtaining the approval of the Parliament. 

On the initiative of Edward Wawrinsky, a Representa- 
tive, a Swedish Parliamentary Peace Committee was 
founded in 1892. This soon transformed itself into a 
more permanent organization, called the Interparliament- 
ary Peace Group of the Parliament, which now numbers 
one hundred and eighty-seven Representatives and Sena- 
tors out of three hundred and eighty, or forty-one Senators 
and one hundred and forty-six Representatives. This 
group, as well as the two other Scandinavian groups, 
are represented in the Scandinavian Interparliamentary 
Union, founded in 1907, and whose second conference 
took place this year at Stockholm July 30. The present 
president of the Union, as well as of the Swedish group, 
is Baron Carl Carlson Bonde, a Representative. 

Since 1901, through the efforts of Edward Wawrinsky, 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne has received 
from the Parliament a yearly contribution of one thou- 
sand francs. The Interparliamentary Union has been 


receiving from the Parliament since 1909 a contribution 
of the same amount. 
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The organization of the peace movement is likewise 
due to the initiative of the Parliament. It dates from 
1883, when K. P. Arnoldson, the above named Repre- 
sentative, and others, founded the Swedish Peace and 
Arbitration Society. This Society was founded exclu- 
sively by Representatives and Senators, who were at first 
the only members of it. But other persons soon enrolled 
themselves as members and later took the direction of 
the Society. At the beginning the Society had an ex- 
traordinary success, which, however, soon weakened. 
During a long period it led a feeble existence in spite of 
the energetic efforts of a small number of friends of peace. 
During the last ten years the Society has been considerably 
enlarged, and at the present moment it is more powerful 
than ever. It is composed of thirteen local committees, 
that of Stockholm (three hundred and thirty members), 
Gothenburg, Uppsala, Orebro and other great centres, 
and has in all about a thousand members. There are 
also seventy-two local groups counting more than a thou- 
sand members; and there are about thirteen hundred 
members in different places who are connected directly 
with the mother Society. This makes a total of thirty- 
three hundred members. In 1905 an independent organ- 
ization was formed called the Swedish Peace Federation, 
of which Dr. N. A. Nilsson is president. But this year 
this federation has affiliated itself with the Swedish Peace 
and Arbitration Society. The leaders of the Society 
have been Carl Sundblad, a teacher, and, for the last 
two years, Knut Sandstedt, superintendent of the census, 
and also, at certain periods, Edward Wawrinsky. The 
Society holds an annual general meeting and publishes a 
monthly organ, “The Peace Banner” ( Fredsfanan), of 
which the editor is Emil Larsson, the secretary of the 
Society. 

In 1898 the Swedish Women’s Peace Society was 
founded, of which the president is Mrs. Emilia Broomé. 
In spite of the fewness of its members, this Society has 
carried on a very useful propaganda. It publishes a 
series of pamphlets and an annual report. 

Besides these organizations, which have members every- 
where in Sweden, independent societies have been formed 
in certain cities as Malmé, Norrképing, Lund and Sunds- 
vall. Peace has also a large part in the program of the 
Society “ Internationalis Concordia” at Stockholm, the 
president of which is Mrs. Fanny Petterson. 

These various organizations created, in 1907, an associa- 
tion entitled “ The Collaboration Committee of the Peace 
Societies,” whose president is Mrs. Emilia Broomé, This 
committee, in 1908, extended to the peace workers the 
invitation to hold the eighteenth International Congress 
at Stockholm. 

The Swedish Peace and Arbitration Society, in 1893, 
took the initiative in a memorial to the king and parlia- 
ment urging a pronounced pacific policy. This petition 
was signed by not less than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons, a fact which proves the great peace enthu- 
siasm of the Swedish people. The petition was presented 
in 1896. When, in 1899, the Swedish Women’s Peace 
Society set to work to collect signatures to a petition 
addressed to the first Hague Conference, just about the 
same number of signatures (two hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand) were secured in two months. 

Sweden made a very great contribution to peace work 
when, in 1896, Alfred Noble, an engineer and inventor, 
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made the important bequest known throughout the world 
and called the Noble Foundation. Among the five im- 
portant prizes which the Foundation distributes each year, 
one is awarded to him, or to those, who have contributed 
in the largest measure to the fraternization of peoples 
and to the abolition or the restriction of armaments, or 
to the organization of peace congresses. This prize, 
which is awarded by a committee selected by the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, was, in 1908, given to a very deserv- 
ing Swede, K. P. Arnoldson, a deputy and a man of 
letters, who divided the prize with his friend and Danish 
companion, Fredrik Bajer. It was in 1901 that this 
prize was awarded for the first time, and it has been 
given, in addition to the two persons named, to Henri 
Dunant and Frederic Passy, in 1901; to E. Ducommun 
and A. Gobat, in 1902; W. R. Cremer, in 1903; the 
Institute of International Law, in 1904; to Bertha von 
Suttner, in 1905; to Theodore Roosevelt, in 1906; to 
E. T. Moneta and L. Renault, in 1907; to A. Beernaert 
and Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, in 1909. 

During the last years of the union of Sweden and 
Norway, the Swedish peace workers often had occasion 
to intervene in order to preserve peace, because of the 
differences which arose in respect to the union. Meet- 
ings were organized throughout Sweden on several oc- 
casions, especially in the years 1895 and 1905. The 
friends of peace of the countries of the North met in 
“ Scandinavian Meetings,” the first of which took place 
at Gothenburg in 1885, and was followed by others in 
1895 and the meeting this year on the 30th and 31st of 
July. 

Finally, the year 1905 was one of great trial. The 
union was severed on the 7th of June. The Swedish 
people underwent the trial with honor. The friends of 
peace carried on during that year a vigorous propaganda 
for the preservation of peace. King Oscar II found 
himself at that time confronted by difficulties almost in- 
surmountable, but his grand, pacific character brought 
him the victory. The title of “A Prince of Peace” is 
always attached to his name, and the laurels of the peace 
movement are his. The remembrance of that year will 
always remain fresh in the heart of the Swedish people, 
and especially of the friends of peace. 

Four years from now the two neighboring peoples, 
firmly united, will have reason, unique in the annals of 
history, to meditate upon and celebrate the benefits of 
peace, for, in 1914, the two peoples will have enjoyed a 
hundred years of peace — of mutual peace and of peace 
with the other powers. This example ought to open the 
eyes of all the nations to the possibility of universal 
peace. 





Peace Work in Japan and Korea. 
Letter from Rev. Gilbert Bowles, Head of the 
Friends Mission in Tokyo. 

Frienps Mission, Tokyo, Japan, June 29, 1910. 
Dr. B. F. Truesvoop : 

Dear Friend: I have been trying to get the facts 
relative to the question raised by Mr. Uchimura’s card, 
which I now return. Upon careful investigation I find 
the following facts : 

The head teacher of one of the primary schools of 
Tokyo, Toyokichi Mitsuno by name, being very much 
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interested in the question of the relation of Japan to 
America, proposed to the children of the sixth grade of 
his school that they send to the school children of 
America a statement of their friendship and their hopes 


for continual peace. The pupils of this grade approved, 
a photograph of the class was taken and the statement 
agreed upon was translated and sent to America by Dr. 
K. Wadagaki, professor in the Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity. The resolution, as printed in Tuk Apvocatre or 
Peace, was correct for the upper grade of this school in 
Ushigome Ward. 

The work of the Peace Society is moving on steadily 
but quietly. The American and British ambassadors 
have become members of the Society and are much 
interested in its work. 

News has just come of the organization of the Korean 
Peace Society. The movement has had the hearty sup- 
port of the Japan Peace Society and of the leading Jap- 
anese in Korea. Among the latter is Judge Watanabe, 
chief judge of the highest court of Korea. When the 
Japan Peace Society was organized Judge Watanabe 
was chief of the Tokyo local court. He was one of the 
strongest supporters of the Peace Society from the 
beginning, serving on the board of directors until his 
transfer to Korea. 

The organizer of the Korean Peace Society is Mr. 
Chin, an influential Chinese scholar who spent some time 
in Tokyo this spring. While here he studied carefully 
the work of the Japan Peace Society and met with the 
board of directors at Count Okuma’s. 

Baron Shibusawa and Mr. Nakano are both members 
of the Japan Peace Society, and are both seeking to put 
the society in a position to do more aggressive work. 
Count Okuma is really giving time and thought to the 
work. Very sincerely yours, 

GILBERT Bow tes. 
Po 
Field Secretary’s Report for July and 
August, 1910. 


BY CHARLES E, BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY OF 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


THE 


Chicago made an earnest effort for a “Sane Fourth” 
this year. Unfortunately the “Sane Fourth” movement 
was linked up with a great military tournament. Most 
of the $60,000 generously contributed for a “Sane 
Fourth” was expended on a spectacular military pageant. 
The Field Secretary, in an address given at the Abraham 
Lincoln Centre, commented on this aspect of the “Sane 
Fourth” movement. The address was reported by the 
newspapers and some editorial discussion evoked. Suftice 
it to say that the military encampment resulted in two 
hundred and fifty recruits for the army and the enlist- 
ment of two hundred Boy Scouts. Let us hope that 
next year a more rational Fourth may be planned. 

As a result of Rev. Walter Walsh’s recent visit to 
Chicago, the Congregational Ministers’ Meeting adopted 
a resolution protesting against the military features of 
the Boy Scouts’ movement. 

Through the kindness of Henry C. Morris, Esq., a 
member of the Chicago Peace Society and vice-president 
of the Hamilton Club, the Field Secretary addressed the 
latter organization July 20. Many of the members 
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expressed surprise that so much actually had been accom- 
plished towards world peace. Mr. Morris was United 
States Consul at Ghent for six years and was secretary 
to Chief Justice Fuller in the Muscat Dhow arbitration 
before the Hague Court in 1905. 

For two Sundays, July 31 and August 7, the Field 
Secretary supplied the pulpit of the First Congregational 
Church, Evanston, of which Rev. Dr. McElveen is pastor. 
The subjects presented were “ What is Worth a Life?” 
and “ The New Soldiery.” 

On Sunday, August 14, it was the Field Secretary’s 
good fortune to be the guest of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
at the Tower Hill Summer Encampment, Tower Hill, 
Wis. At the Sunday morning session of the Woman’s 
Congress at Tower Hill the Field Secretary spoke on 
“The Dreamers’ Beatitude.” The text was, “ Blessed 
are the dreamers, for civilization is headed in their 
direction.” 

Mr. H. C. Whitehead, the auditor of the second Na- 
tional Peace Congress, which was held in Chicago last 
year, has completed his work. A balance of about $160 
remained after the payment of all bills, and this balance 
has been turned over to the treasury of the Chicago 
Peace Society. 

At a cost of $250,000 to the order, and some $3,000,000 
to individual members, the Knights Templars held their 
great Triennial Conclave here in August. More money 
(some $15,000) was spent for prizes for competitive drills 
alone than the entire cost of our Peace Congress (about 
$12,000). One decorative emblem is said to have cost 
$30,000. Truly our American people, although they 
give generously, have not yet learned to spend discrim- 
inatingly. 

Through the courtesy of the Netherlands government 
a beautiful set of official records of the second Hague 
Conference has been placed in the reference library of 
the Chicago Society. 

During the past few weeks the Chicago Society has 
codperated with the other peace societies in movements 
relating to the appointment of members of the United 
States Peace Commission and the “ Hundred Years of 
Peace ” Committee. 

Chicago commissioned about a dozen delegates to at- 
tend the Universal Peace Congress at Stockholm. 

On Wednesday, August 10, a luncheon was given at 
Hotel Blackstone to Baron Oura, Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce of Japan, and to Hon. T. Sakai, a com- 
missioner of the Grand Exposition of 1917 of Japan. 
Through the kindness of the Japanese Consul, Hon. K. 
Yamasaki, the Field Secretary was one of the guests. 
Baron Oura in his remarks scouted the idea of the possi- 
bility of a war between the United States and Japan, and 
made an earnest plea for the strengthening of the ties of 
trade and goodwill which bind the two nations together. 
The Field Secretary suggested to Mr. Sakai that a uni- 
versal peace congress be held in Tokyo in 1917, in 
connection with the Exposition, and the Commissioner 
received the suggestion enthusiastically. 

The Chicago Peace Society now numbers three hun- 
dred and eighty members, over one hundred having been 
added during the last two months. 

The news of the death of Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
President of the American Peace Society, brought great 
grief to Chicago workers as to all pacifiets in the United 
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States and throughout the world. The Field Secretary 
will treasure his acquaintance with Mr. Paine as one of 
the priceless sanctities of life, and the inspiration of this 
friendship will go on into the years. 

158 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





What America Might Do for Peace. 


Speech of William Jennings Bryan at Edinburgh. 

At a great public meeting in Music Hall, Edinburgh, 
held at the time of the World Missionary Conference, 
under the auspices of the Edinburgh Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Society, with many distinguished persons on the 
platform, William J. Bryan, as reported in the Edinburgh 
papers, spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Bryan, who was received with great enthusiasm, 
said that he was glad that his country was sufficiently 
prominent in the peace movement to make it appropriate 
for him to take part in that meeting. He was sure that 
whatever differences of opinion they might have at home 
on economic and political questions, there was a well-nigh 
universal sentiment in favor of peace. So he thought 
his right to speak for his country on that subject would 
not be challenged. Certainly the occasion of the meeting 
of the Missionary Conference was an opportune time for 
an expression upon the subject of peace. He believed 
that the resolution which they would adopt would have 
great weight. He was willing to carry it home to his 
own country and bring it to the attention of those in 
authority, and ask them to give consideration to the 
voice of Christendom, expressed at this time. He would 
be glad if those who represented other nations would 
bring the resolution to the attention of the authorities in 
their countries, that that meeting might not be without 
its actual immediate and practical result. 

“He had faith in the triumph of the peace movement. 
(Applause.) All the great forces of the world were 
behind it. The very fact that the nations of the world 
were being gathered together in commerce and tied by 
bonds of trade gave an assurance of peace. They were 
no longer isolated. They could not but suffer if there 
was a trade disturbance. There were, however, other 
greater forces at the back of the movement. The first 
was the growth in education. The world moved forward 
intellectually, and it followed necessarily that as people 
were more intelligent they more and more clearly saw 
the absurdity of war and the folly of war. (Applause.) 
The intelligent man understood that they could not settle 
a question of right by force; they simply postponed it 
that it might be settled on the basis of justice. The in- 
telligent man knew that a nation could not afford to get 
an advantage by force, for it would have to pay it back 
with interest after a while. (Applause.) And the in- 
telligent man believed that the time would come when 
the world would regard the waging of battle between 
nations as a thing as ridiculous as the waging of battle 
between individuals looked to us now. (Applause.) 

“ Another of the great forces working for peace was the 
growth of popular government. Instead of government 
by the few, it was going to be more and more govern- 
ment by the many. 

“They found now a larger consideration of the people’s 
interest in the question of war. Wars never brought 
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blessings to the masses who paid the taxes but never 
enjoyed the benefits. The more the people had to do 
with government, the more sure was it that the govern- 
ment would have to consider the peace sentiment which 
was growing in the world. (Applause.) King Edward 
believed in peace, and his influence was ever on the side 
of peace, and the world in sorrow and mourning at his 
death proclaimed that even a king could be greater than 
his office by rendering a service to mankind. (Applause.) 
But when King Edward stood for peace he represented 
the sentiment of his people as well as his own. He 
(Mr. Bryan) was glad to testify to the interest taken in 
the cause of peace by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and from what he knew of those now in positions of re- 
sponsibility he thought that he could say that they also 
shared the sentiment for which Sir Henry and their late 
lamented king stood. (Applause.) The growing de- 
mand of the people for a part in government was seen in 
the establishment of a Duma in Russia and a legislative 
body in Turkey and the commencement of an organi- 
zation of representative government in China. All these 
steps towards more popular government were steps to- 
wards peace. 

“Over here they occasionally might read of the danger 
of war between America and Japan. He asked them 
not to be deceived by these newspaper reports. There 
was no danger at all. (Applause.) He had visited 
Japan and conversed with her public men, and he was 
satisfied that there was no desire for or expectation of 
such a war. Neither country asked anything unjust 
from the other. Neither would receive from the other 
any injustice. Neither could find a cause for war if it 
hunted for it. (Applause.) There were two reasons 
why they had war with big “scare lines ”— it gave some- 
thing to attract attention in the newspapers and it gave 
excuse for building more ships. He never expected to 
see a war between two Christian nations. (Applause.) 

The moral development of the world meant peace. 
There was more of the sense of brotherhood to-day than 
ever there was before on earth. These three forces, 
intellectual, political and moral development of the world, 
all made for peace. The only trouble was that there 
were different ways of bringing it about. Some believed 
in bringing peace by large navies. Many people got dis- 
couraged because bigger battleships were being built, and 
asked why they did not stop. He had wondered him- 
self, but he did not complain because they did not see 
immediate evidence of that movement. He knew that 
this movement was growing more rapidly than their 
navies were. (Applause.) Governments did not rep- 
resent the highest ideals to be found in a nation; they 
represented rather the average of the national sentiment. 
Many people believed that the best way to bring peace 
was to make war so expensive that they could not afford 
to fight. (Laughter.) 

“He believed there was a better plan. It was that a 
nation should trust to the righteousness of its cause and 
in the wisdom of doing right. By submitting the questions 
in dispute to investigation, time would be given for the 
peace sentiment to work and war would be prevented. 
Man when he was mad talked about what he could do; 
when he was calm he talked about what he ought to do. 
(Applause.) Their wars were generally commenced when 
people were talking about what they could do, and when 
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they were mad they could not tell whether they had been 
insulted or not. (Laughter.) They should have time to 
cool down. What nation could afford to stop the com- 
merce of the world while it fought without telling the 
world why it fought? A nation owed it to its neighbor- 
ing nations to come out into the light and let the world 
know what it was fighting for, and let public opinion get 
a chance of securing peace without bloodshed. He had 
faith in the Bible plan, and the nations that believed in 
peace should be willing to take God at His word and try 
the plan He had proposed. (Applause.) 

‘“‘ He would like to see his nation make the attempt. 
He would like to see America say to the world, ‘We 
don’t intend to do injustice to anybody, and we don’t 
suspect anybody of an intention to do injustice to us. 
(Applause.) We are not going to burglarize the world, 
and we don’t therefore expect to equip ourselves with 
burglars’ tools. We are going to say that it is righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation, and we will see what the 
influence is.’ He believed if America announced to the 
world that it would not build another battleship, that it 
was not going to encourage war, but that it was going 
to stand for peace, he did not think his nation would be 
in the least danger of attack or trouble from any source 
if it decided to submit its disputes to investigation. If 
the nations were tied together by such bonds or treaties, 
then war would be practically impossible. (Applause.) 
In emphasizing what the world would gain when slaughter 
ceased and the era of brotherhood began, Mr. Bryan 
asked what the world would have lost if Shakespeare 
had been killed as a soldier boy and Burns had fallen on 
the battlefield. They could imagine what the world 
would have gained if war had not consumed so many of 
their best and bravest.” (Applause.) 

The resolution to which Mr. Bryan was speaking, 
and which was adopted by acclamation, declared that the 
nations should enter into treaties stipulating that the 
contracting parties would, in all cases before any declar- 
ation of war or commencement of hostilities, submit the 
question or questions in dispute to an impartial inter- 
national tribunal for investigation and report. 





The Sixth International Esperanto 
Congress. 


BY STELLA V., KELLERMAN. 

[We are glad to give a place in our columns to this ac- 
count of the recent Esperanto Congress at Washington from 
the pen of a very warm friend of the new language and of the 
peace movement as well. — Ep. | 

The meeting of the sixth International Esperanto Con- 
gress, which was held in Washington, D. C., August 14 
to 20, was the most unique convention ever held in the 
United States. 

Twenty-seven different nations were represented, and, 
verily, it seemed that the spirit of brotherhood, so long 
dreamed of, had arrived; for the mother tongues had 
been left at home, and the international language, Esper- 
anto, was the common tongue. MRacial barriers were 
forgotten, aye, not only forgotten, but overcome, when 
these foreigners from many lands grasped each other by 
the hand and exchanged greetings through the medium 
of Esperanto. 

The fact that twelve governments sent official repre- 
sentatives to the Congress is indicative of the dignity and 
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recognition which Esperanto has attained. The countries 
which sent official representatives were Spain, Persia, 
China, Brazil, Uraguay, Ecuador, Japan, Russia (Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry), Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Guatamala, Mexico. The United States was _ repre- 
sented by the War and Navy Departments and the 
Bureau of Education. 

Three states, namely, South Carolina, Florida and 
Louisiana, had representatives from their Departments of 
Education, and Oregon’s official delegate had a special 
warrant from the governor of Oregon. 

Besides the official representatives, there were pres- 
ent delegates from societies and visitors from Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Russia, Scotland, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Natal (South Africa), China, Persia, Wales, 
West Australia and South Australia, Philippines, Japan, 
Canada, India, Austria, United States, Mexico, Guata- 
mala, Honduras, Costa Rica, Uraguay, Peru, Ecuador, 
Brazil. The old confusion of tongues is outgrown, and 
the international language is an established fact. 

During the entire week of the Congress Esperanto 
was the language used in both the general and the sec- 
tional meetings. There were receptions, pleasure excur- 
sions, a ball, and here, too, Experanto was the means of 
communication. 

« As You Like It” was translated into Esperanto for 
the Congress Play, and was given out-of-doors in a ver- 
itable Forest of Arden. To the uninitiated this feature 
alone seemed conclusive proof of the possibilities of 
Esperanto, for it was declared by lovers of Shakespeare 
that the translator had caught the spirit of the bard of 
Avon and held it with the magic of Esperanto, and the 
players gave it as if it were their mother-tongue. 

In the face of this remarkable Congress it seems but 
prejudice to longer harbor a doubt of the practicability 
of the international language. It has passed the doubt- 
ful stage and is on a sure foundation. Those who had 
the good fortune to be present during the impressive and 
enthusiastic meetings realized the incalculable promise 
and potency in the Esperanto movement toward world 
peace. 

The officers of the Esperanto Association of North 
America were reélected, namely: President, Mr. John 
Barrett, director of the International Bureau of American 
Republics ; vice-president, Dr. Ivy Kellerman-Reed ; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mr. Edwin C. Reed. 

The next International Esperanto Congress will be 
held next year in Antwerp. 

Washington, D.C. 


New Books. 

INTERNATIONAL Law. By George 
St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing 
623 pages. Price, $3.75, 


HANDBOOK OF 
Grafton Wilson. 
Co. 1910. Law buckram, 
including delivery. 

A work on international law by Dr. Wilson needs no 
other comment to introduce it to students and teachers 
than the assurance that it represents his usual accurate 
scholarship in that science to which he has brought ex- 
pert technical information that can be gained not from 
private study, however faithful, but from the results of 
discussions with men of practical experience in the sub- 
ject treated. Dr. Wilson, formerly professor at Brown, 
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now of Harvard University, has had the advantage of 
participating for years in the exhaustive studies made of 
legal questions at the United States Naval War College 
at Newport. He has also had the advantage of helping 
to prepare a popular text-book with Dr. Tucker, with 
whom his name is associated in international law. The 
handbook covers similar ground to that covered in the 
other work, but takes up the topics with more detail 
than that work, and it is distinctly different from it in 
phraseology as well as method of treatment. Anybody 
who is familiar with the Hornbook series of law books 
will readily understand the difference in method. In 
this series the leading principles of law are printed in 
heavy type. These are elucidated in smaller but easily 
legible type. The text is broken up into short para- 
graphs which catch the eye. References to cases and 
citations from judicial opinions are given at the bottom 
of the page. Professor Wilson has adapted his book to 
this successful plan, and therefore made it serviceable 
alike to student and practitioner. Besides the matter 
necessarily contained in all international law books at 
this time, Professor Wilson has a short but reliable 
chapter on the three great measures that are being tried 
by the nations for the prevention of war. These are 
mediation, commissions of inquiry and arbitration. The 
appendix contains the principal Hague conventions of 
1907, the draft of the plan for the Court of Arbitral 
Justice, the Declaration of London and other documents 
that properly belong to the latest developments in the 
law of nations. 

By Alex- 
386 pages. 


Le Droir INTERNATIONAL AMERICAIN. 
andre Alvarez. Paris: A. Pedone. 1910. 


This is one of the numerous works on government and 
law to be found in Pedone’s storehouse of world litera- 
ture. Dr. Alvarez, Docteur en Droit of the University 
of Paris, was formerly professor in the University of Chile 
and councilor of the Chilean Department of Foreign 
Affairs. He is a member of the Hague Court. His 
familiarity with Latin American history in its legal, 
economic and diplomatic phases, his analytical bent of 
mind and his succinct French style make his book wel- 
come in the library of the internationalist. The history 
of the Latin American States is taken up by periods, the 
first embracing the era of colonial government, emanci- 
pation and attempts at federation; the second ranging 
through the middle of the nineteenth century to the Pan- 
American Conference of 1889; the last from that Con- 
ference to our own day, excepting the recent convention 
of 1910, which the book does not cover. There is also 
a chapter on the Latin American policy of the United 
States in which the Monroe Doctrine is studied. As an 
introduction to the Pan-American movement, it is reli- 
able and inspiring ; as an enlightening essay on American, 
in the sense of Pan-American, international law, which 
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is its main theme, to which the historical matter is intro- 
ductory, it will be like a work of discovery to many 
students of diplomacy and law. The two last articles, 
one cn public, the other on private American interna- 
tional law, contain the author’s summarized investigations 
and opinions. 


INTERNATIONAL INCIDENTS FOR Discussion IN Con- 
By L. Oppenheim, LL. D., Pro- 
Cambridge: The Univer- 


VERSATION CLASSES. 
fessor of International Law. 
sity Press. 1909. 129 pages. 

The incidents selected by Dr. Oppenheim are taken in 
the main from history and may be found, together with 
answers to the problems raised, in the standard treatises 
on international law or in the reports of decided cases ; 
in supposed instances the conclusions may be reached by 
analogy. The topics are given in sections, but a strict 
grouping of them into logically related divisions is not 
attempted. Every statement, though brief, contains a 
sufficient outline of facts to work from intelligently. It 
is put in a form calculated to win the attention of the 
student and to stimulate inquiry. For an instructor in 
international law who desires to set his classes to work 
on practical questions, this book is full of helpful sugges- 
tions. 


a 


International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 


dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 153 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


2A Park Street, Boston 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington 203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 405 Cooper Building, Denver 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane 202 Swetiand Building, Portland 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name, 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury St., Boston. 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 
Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 
Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 414 North Henry St., Madison, Wis. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis, Ind. 

George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal, 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


BRANCHES. 


Tue PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
THE PEACE Society OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mrs. W. L. W. Miller, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tue UtTAn PEACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucea, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE ConNneECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
Tue CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
Tut BuFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. N. Larned, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
Tue Cuicaco PEACE SOCIETY, 
Association Building, 153 La Salle Street. 
Hon. George E. Roberts, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
AUXILIARIES. 
Tue KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas, 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
NEwYoORrK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 East 53d Street. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th Street. 
Tue ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
Tue INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATiON, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, III. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
C. C. Wang, President, 
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Price 5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
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Patriotism. — By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace. By Hon. James A. Tawney. 
8 pages. Price 3 cts. each. $1.50 per hundred. 
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Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
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Tse Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


The Proposed High Court of Nations. — By James L. Tryon. 


Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 
Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts, 


per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 
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Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
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